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FRIEDRICH WIECK’S METHOD 
OF TEACHING MUSIC TO CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. C. A. Webster, L.R.A.M. 


At this time the educational world is concerning itself 
greatly with methods, the science of teaching, and musicians 
are claiming for music a place in education, all urging that 
in teaching it is not the distinction of the subjects into 
scientific or non-scientific that is of importance, but the 
method of treating the subject. Therefore, naturally, our 
interest centres round Wieck as one of the most scientific 
teachers of the piano which the world has produced. Though 
possessing good musical instincts, Friedrich Wieck was 
debarred from becoming a great musician through inadequate 
early training; he, therefore, gave his life to seeking to help 
others. He was an educated man, trained for the ministry, 
and for some time was a private tutor. The culminating 
glory of his work was the educating of his daughter Clara 
(Madame Schumann), whose public career of over seventy 
years is ample testimony to the worth of his method. 

lo write upon this method is, however, a difficult task, for 
\\ ieck had a great dislike to inelastic methods. Indeed, it 
was one of his axioms to have no method — he thought that 
to use one big key for all locks was idiotic ” ; the material 
to be acted upon should, he thought, call forth the appropriate 
treatment, fortunately, however, for the use of those teachers 
W °’ b y ^experience or by insufficient knowledge of their 
art or of their pupils’ minds, require some aid, Wieck’s son 
wm as embodied much of his father’s system in his Vade 
cum an in the much more comprehensive Materialien. 
Wieck was emphatic in his idea that a good teacher should 

his owr!* U K- Cr att * inments than simply a knowledge of 
principles S he^ Ct ^ Tenera l educational and psychological 

my mind fan nece ssary to all educationalists. With 

of Educahdn i® meth ° d .° f Wieck, I re-read Bain’s Science 
between the two lt ., Seemed ’ in s Pite of the century lying 
guide him Wi ’ h ° Ugh Wieck had had Bain’s axioms to 
g him. Wieck provides for the three great functions of 
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the intellect discrimination, agreement, retentiveness. He 
emphasises the necessity of a good state of mental force 
during the music lesson, proving that he knew that to render 
an impression self-sustaining and recoverable more brain 
oice is require t an for any other kind of mental exercise. 
He is most stringent ,n his advice to teachers to make the 
music lesson a pleasure-that “pleasure sustains the move- 
ment that brings it,” that “pain is a waste of brain power.” 
He emphasises that a “small beginning with steady increase 
is the best of all stimulants to mental power,” that a “distinct 
and intelligible model” must be before the teacher, that the 
only mode of arriving at a new constructive combination is 
“to try and try again.” He advocates the “alternation and 
remission of activity, and he avers that the “ elementary 
acts of the will is the alphabet of all higher acquisitions.” 

W hat Edward lhring has since averred he maintains, 
“ that it is essential to use the best method of awakening and 
exercising dormant faculties, of directing and training them, 
of giving them material to work on, and, finally, of so 
increasing their vigour and quickening them into higher life 
so as to amount to nothing else than practically a growth of 
new senses — a creation, as it were, of a new creature.” 

But if I give you too many generalities, I shall leave too 
little time for this special system, the basis of which consists 
of scales and the chords therein. These are used as clay by 
the modeller, and moulded into divers shapes ; they are 
tossed about in varied forms till their nature becomes a living 
possession in the mind, and in the mental ear which no one 
can ever take away or eradicate. “ No dry-as-dust me- 
chanical facility is insisted upon, bnt instead thereof a 
“ magazine of power” which can readily be drawn upon in 
all circumstances. 


This material of scales and chords, you will say, is common 
to all systems of teaching music. How then does this 
method differ from others ? The fundamental difference is 
that it is taught by a mental process, not by mechanical 
rote. For the first year no notes are used. The names o the 
notes are learnt thus : — c, d , <?, f, g, sa ' d forwards, bac 

wards, then in thirds from c , and finally in thirds rom an\ 
note. To find the keys on the piano proceed thus place 
your second finger on the first of the group of two blac notes, 
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slide it down to the white note to the left, that gives c. The 
next two white notes to the right will be d, e. To find /, 
proceed in the same way from the group of three black notes. 


Ear-work is at once u^un, ihol iow 

notes on the piano, then by chords. The sense of time is 
given by the teacher playing and the child counting. The 
fingers are first used by playing on the table. Next, 
exercises are given from figures. Each hand to be played 
alone. After the sixth exercise upon turning the thumb, the 
scale of C is given— then the fundamental chords are given, 
at first both hands to play the same, and afterwards the bass 
has special notes. At this stage little melodies are given 
from memory. 

Up to this time all the exercises learnt are repeated every 
day. The position of the hand is noticed by the teacher, but 
the pupil not worried about it. With care, good position with 
loose wrists comes natural to a child. Nothing is passed 
over till it is learnt perfectly. Then follow exercises upon 
double notes, upon the slur — with crossing the hands — with 
the black notes — with holding down notes (loosely, not 
struck). A little theoretical knowledge is given with each 
lesson (three lessons a week of twenty minutes each is at first 
advised.) Other scales besides C are learnt — up one octave 
at first, and the early exercises and little tunes transposed. 

e cadence of chords is also used in various ways and keys. 
,. ff leck s ingenuity in these is wonderful, nine or ten 

erent exercises being made out of one. The dominant 

rirV" reS ° lution with the arpeggio of each follow, 
nr ., , a alon £ t0 be encouraged to make up little 

observed llttle exercises - Variety of touch is 

sine-in cr-t ever y tb i n g is played legato , with a good 

forte etc^Th 111 ™ ezzo ' forte - Afterwards staccato, piano, 
the bass TE 6 ^ 6 notes t0 be learnt six months before 

attacked as thV major^^rh ^ < T adences to be as fearlessly 
circle of keys Th h ^ SCales to be played round the 
downwards' fir./ ° rds 8 ° Wg round the circle by thirds 
also in " c Li J £ mm ° r ’ then ma j° r - The dominant sevenths 
chord to the rlr, ^ mean s of altering the tonic major common 

Were the SeVe " th ° f the n6Xt flat ke ^ 

system, the arguLen^ aL* 8 * 1 ^ tau ^ ht u P on the Wieck 

against the piano as a pon-educator 


of the ear would cease to be used. The secret of Wieck’s 
success is understood when he states that he was never 
content with his knowledge, nor with his power to impart it. 
Even after forty years experience he said : “ I learn some- 
thing every day. His advice to teachers is so good that 
I will close with a few of his maxims, that they may ring 
in the ear of any young music teacher here. But I must 
not forget that no more would he have parents forego their 
duty. “ Let your child hear much pure sound, especially 
singing, even before he is four years old.” “ Do not cram 
a child with the teacher’s wisdom. Nature makes no leaps, 
least of all with children.” “ The most experienced teacher 
of art must be a constant learner.” “ Interest the child, do 
not excite its mind. Let it develop itself.” “ Take an interest 
in the general culture and disposition of the pupil.” “ Call 
forth the sense of beauty and aid your pupil continually in 
intellectual development.” “ Variety in the work is a 
necessity. “ Do not be deceived by early evidences of talent. 
Prefer a gradual, even a slow development and awakening.” 
“ Live up to the century.” “ Hear as much great, good music 
as possible.” “Piano-playing should be the friend of a lifetime, 
ennobled by the elevating enjoyment of lofty master- works.” 


